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IDENTITY, OSTENSION, AND HYPOSTASIS * 


I 


DENTITY is a popular source of philosophical perplexity. Un- 
dergoing change as I do, how can I be said to continue to be 
myself? Considering that a complete replacement of my material 
substance takes place every few years, how can I be said to con- 
tinue to be I for more than such a period at best? 

It would be agreeable to be driven, by these or other considera- 
tions, to belief in a changeless and therefore immortal soul as the 
vehicle of my persisting self-identity. But we should be less eager 
to embrace a parallel solution of Heracleitus’s parallel problem 
regarding a river: ‘‘You can not bathe in the same river twice, 
for new waters are ever flowing in upon you.”’ 

The solution of Heracleitus’s problem, though familiar, will 
afford a convenient approach to some less familiar matters. The 
truth is that you can bathe in the same river twice, but not in 
the same river-stages. You can bathe in two river-stages which 
are stages of the same river, and this is what constitutes bathing 
in the same river twice. A river is a process through time, and 
the river-stages are its momentary parts. Identification of the 
river bathed in once with the river bathed in again is just what 
determines our subject-matter to be a river process as opposed to 
a river stage. 

Let me speak-of any multiplicity of water molecules as a water. 
Now a river-stage is at the same time a water-stage, but two stages 
of the same river are not in general stages of the same water. 
River stages are water stages, but rivers are not waters. You 
may bathe in the same river twice without bathing in the same 
water twice, and you may, in these days of fast transportation, 
bathe in the same water twice while bathing in two different rivers. 

We begin, let us imagine, with momentary things and their 
interrelationships. One of these momentary things, called a, is 
a momentary stage of the River Cayster, in Lydia, around 400 B.C. 


1 Most of this paper is taken from the Theodore and Grace de Laguna 
Lecture, ‘‘Identity,’’ which I gave at Bryn Mawr on December 5, 1949. 
Smaller portions are drawn from a lecture, ‘‘On Ontologies,’’ given at the 
University of Southern California on July 21, 1949. 
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Another, called b, is a momentary stage of the Cayster two days 
later. A third, c, is a momentary stage, at this same latter date, 
of the same multiplicity of water molecules which were in the 
river at the time of a. Half of c is in the lower Cayster valley, 
and the other half is to be found at diffuse points in the Aegean 
Sea. Thus a, b, and c are three objects, variously related. We 
may say that a and b stand in the relation of river-kinship, and 
that a and c stand in the relation of water-kinship. 

Now the introduction of rivers as single entities, viz., proc- 
esses or time-consuming objects, consists substantially in reading 
identity in place of river-kinship. It would be wrong, indeed, 
to say that a and b are identical; they are merely river-kindred. 
But if we were to point to a, and then wait the required two days 
and point to b, and affirm identity of the objects pointed to, we 
should thereby show that our pointing was intended not as a 
pointing to two kindred river-stages but as a pointing to a single 
river which included them both. The imputation of identity is 
essential, here, to fixing the reference of the ostension. 

These reflections are reminiscent of Hume’s account of our idea 
of external objects. Hume’s theory was that the idea of external 
objects arises from an error of identification. Various similar im- 
pressions separated in time are mistakenly treated as identical; 
and then, as a means of resolving this contradiction of identifying 
momentary events which are separated in time, we invent a new 
non-momentary object to serve as subject-matter of our statement 
of identity. Hume’s charge of erroneous identification here is 
interesting as a psychological conjecture on origins, but there is 
no need for us to share that conjecture. The important point to 
observe is merely the direct connection between identity and the 
positing of processes, or time-extended objects. To impute identity 
rather than river-kinship is to talk of the River Cayster rather 
’ than of a and b. 

Pointing is of itself ambiguous as to the temporal spread of - 
the indicated object. Moreover, even given that the indicated 
object is to be a process with considerable temporal spread, and 
hence a summation of momentary objects, still pointing does not 
tell us which summation of momentary objects is intended, beyond 
the fact that the momentary object at hand is to be in the desired 
summation. Pointing to a, if construed as referring to a time- 
extended process and not merely to the momentary object a, could 
be interpreted either as referring to the River Cayster of which a 
and b are stages, or as referring to the water of which a and c are 
stages, or as referring to any one of an unlimited number of further 
less natural summations to which a also belongs. 
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Such ambiguity is commonly resolved by accompanying the 
pointing with such words as ‘‘this river,’’ thus appealing to a 
prior concept of a river as one distinctive type of time-consuming 
process, one distinctive form of summation of momentary objects. 
Pointing to a and saying ‘‘this river’’—or d5¢ 8 worapés, Since we are 
in 400 B.C.—leaves no ambiguity as to the object of reference if 
the word ‘‘river’’ itself is already intelligible. ‘‘This river’’ 
means ‘‘the riverish summation of momentary objects which con- 
tains this momentary object.’’ 

But here we have moved beyond pure ostension and have as- 
sumed conceptualization. Now suppose instead that the general 
term ‘‘river’’ is not yet understood, so that we can not specify 
the Cayster by pointing and saying ‘‘This river is the Cayster.”’ 
Suppose also that we are deprived of other descriptive devices. 
What we may do then is point to a and two days later to 6b and 
say each time, ‘‘This is the Cayster.’? The word ‘‘this’’ so used 
must have referred not to a nor to b, but beyond to something more 
inclusive, identical in the two cases. These two ostensions suffice 
to show that the Cayster is not a water, since they associate a with 
b rather than with c. Strictly our specification of the Cayster is 
not yet unique, however, for we might still mean any of a vast 
variety of other collections of momentary objects, related in other 
modes than that of river-kinship; all we know is that a and b are 
among its constituents. By pointing to more and more stages ad- 
ditional to a and b, however, we eliminate more and more alterna- 


‘tives, until our listener, aided by his own tendency to favor the 


most natural groupings, has grasped the idea of the Cayster. His 
learning of this idea is an induction: from our grouping the sample 
momentary objects a, b, d, g, and others under the head of Cajster, 
he projects a correct general hypothesis as to what further momen- 
tary objects we would also be content to include. 

Actually there is in the case of the Cayster the question of its 
extent in space as well as in time. Our sample pointings need to 
be made not only on a variety of dates, but at various points up 
and down stream, if our listener is to have a representative basis 
for his inductive generalization as to the intended spatio-temporal 
spread of the four-dimensional object Cayster. 

In ostension, spatial spread is not wholly separable from 
temporal spread; for the successive ostensions which provide sam- 
ples over the spatial spread are bound to consume time. The 
inseparability of space and time characteristic of relativity theory 
is foreshadowed, if only superficially, in this simple situation of 
ostension. 


The concept of identity, then, is seen to perform a central 
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function in the specifying of spatio-temporally broad objects by 
ostension. Without identity, n- acts of ostension merely specify 
up to m objects, each of indeterminate spatio-temporal spread. 
But when we affirm identity of object from ostension to ostension, 
we cause our 7 ostensions to refer to the same large object, and so 
afford our listener an inductive ground from which to guess the 
intended reach of that object. Pure ostension plus identification 
conveys, with help of some induction, spatio-temporal spread. 


‘ 


II 


Now between what we have thus far observed and the ostensive 
explanation of general terms, such as ‘‘red’’ or ‘‘river,’’ there is an 
evident similarity. When I point in a direction where red is 
visible and say ‘‘This is red,’’ and repeat the performance at vari- 
ous places over a period of time, I provide an inductive basis for 
gauging the intended spread of the attribute of redness. The dif- 
ference would seem to be merely that the spread concerned here 
is a conceptual spread, generality, rather than spatio-temporal 
spread. : 

And is this really a difference? Let us try shifting our point 
of view so far as to think of the word ‘‘red’’ in full analogy to 
‘*Cayster.’’ By pointing and saying ‘‘This is Cayster’’ at various 
times and places, we progressively improve our listener’s under- 
standing as to what portions of space-time we intend our word 
‘*Cayster’’ to cover; and by pointing and saying ‘‘This is red’’ at 
various times and places, we progressively improve our listener’s 
understanding as to what portions of space-time we intend our 
word ‘‘red’’ to cover. The regions to which ‘‘red’’ applies are 
indeed not continuous with one another as those are to which 
‘*Cayster’’ applies, but this surely is an irrelevant detail; ‘‘red’’ 
surely is not to be opposed to ‘‘Cayster,’’ as abstract to concrete, 
merely because of discontinuity in geometrical shape. The ter- 
ritory of the United States including Alaska is discontinuous, but 
it is none the less a single concrete object; and so is a bedroom 
suite, or a scattered deck of cards. Indeed every physical object 
that is not sub-atomic is, according to physics, made up of spatially 
separated parts. So why not view ‘‘red’’ quite on a par with 
‘*Cayster,’’ as naming a single concrete object extended in space 
and time? From this point of view, to say that a certain book 
is red is to affirm a simple spatio-temporal relationship between 
two concrete objects: the one object, the book, is a spatio-temporal 
part of the other, red, just as a certain waterfall is a spatio-temporal 
part of Cayster. 
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Before proceeding to consider how it is that a general equating 
of universals to particulars breaks down, I want to go back and 
examine more closely the ground we have already been over. We 
have seen how identity and ostension are combined in conceptualiz- 
ing extended objects, but we have not asked why. What is the 
survival value of this practice? Identity is more convenient than 
river-kinship or other relations, because the objects related do not 
have to be kept apart as a multiplicity. As long as what we may 
propose to say about the river Cayster does not in itself involve 
distinetions between momentary stages a, b, etc., we gain formal 
simplicity of subject-matter by representing our subject-matter as 
a single object, Cayster, instead of a multiplicity of objects a, b, 
etc., in river-kinship. The expedient is an application, in a local 
or relative way, of Occam’s razor: the entities concerned in a par- 
ticular discourse are reduced from many, a, b, etc., to one, the 
Cayster. Note, however, that from an over-all or absolute point 
of view the expedient is quite opposite to Occam’s razor, for the 
multiple entities a, b, etc., have not been dropped from the uni- 
verse; the Cayster has simply been added. There are contexts in 
which we shall still need to speak differentially of a, b, and others 
rather than speaking indiscriminately of the Cayster. Still the 
Cayster remains a convenient addition to our ontology because of 
the contexts in which it does effect economy. 

Consider, somewhat more generally, a discourse about momen- 
tary objects all of which happen still to be river-stages, but not 
entirely river-kindred. If it happens in this particular discourse 
that whatever is affirmed of any momentary object is affirmed also 
of every other which is river-kindred to it, so that no distinctions 
between stages of the same river are relevant, then clearly we can 
gain simplicity by representing our subject-matter as comprising 
a few rivers rather than the many river-stages. Diversities re- 
main among our new objects, the rivers, but no diversities remain 
beyond the needs of the discourse with which we are occupied. 

I have been speaking just now of integration of momentary 
objects into time-consuming wholes, but it is clear that similar re- 
marks apply to integration of individually indicable localities into 
spatially extensive wholes. Where what we want to say about 
certain broad surfaces does not concern distinctions between their 
parts, we simplify our discourse by making its objects as few and 
large as we can: taking the various broad surfaces as single objects. 

Analogous remarks hold, and very conspicuously, for con- , 
ceptual integration: the integrating of particulars into a universal. 
Suppose a discourse about person stages, and suppose that what- 
ever is said about any person-stage, in this particular discourse, 
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applies equally to all person stages which make the same amount 
of money. Our discourse is simplified, then, by shifting its sub- 
ject-matter from person stages to income groups. Distinctions 
immaterial to the discourse at hand are thus extruded from the 
subject-matter. 

In general we might propound this maxim of the identification 
of indiscernibles: Objects indistinguishable from one another with- 
in the terms of a given discourse should be construed as identical 
for that discourse. More accurately: the references to the original 
objects should be reconstrued for purposes of the discourse as re- 
ferring to other and fewer objects, in such a way that indistinguish- 
able originals give way each to the same new object. 

For a striking example of the application of this maxim, con- 
sider the familiar so-called propositional calculus. To begin with, 
let us follow the lead of some modern literature by thinking of 
the ‘‘p,’’ ‘‘q,’’ etc. of this calculus as referring to propositional 
concepts, whatever they may be. But we know that propositional 
concepts alike in truth value are indistinguishable within the 
terms of this calculus; interchangeable so far as anything express- 
ible in this calculus is concerned. Then the canon of identification 
of indiscernibles directs us to reconstrue ‘‘p,’’ ‘‘q,’’ ete., as refer- 
ring merely to truth values—which, by the way, was Frege’s in- 
terpretation of this calculus.” 

For my own part, I prefer to think of ‘‘p,’’ ‘‘q,’’ ete., as 
schematic letters standing in place of statements but not referring 
at all. But if they are to be treated as referring, the maxim is 
in order. 

Our maxim of identification of indiscernibles is relative to a 
discourse, and hence vague in so far as the cleavage between dis- 
courses is vague. It applies best when the discourse is neatly 
closed, like the propositional calculus; but discourse generally de- 
partmentalizes itself to some degree, and this degree will tend to 
determine where and to what degree it may prove convenient to 
invoke the maxim of identification of indiscernibles. 


III 


Now let us return to our reflections on the nature of universals. 
Earlier we represented this category by the example ‘‘red,’’ and 
found this example to admit of treatment as an ordinary spatio- 
temporally extended particular on a par with the Cayster. Red 


2G. Frege, ‘‘ Ueber Sinn und Bedeutung,’’ Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und 
philosophische Kritik, 1892. Translated in Feig] and Sellars, Readings in 
Philosophical Analysis, New York, 1949. 
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was the largest red thing in the universe: the scattered total thing 
whose parts are all the red things. Similarly, in the recent ex- 
ample of income groups, each income group can be thought of 
simply as the scattered total spatio-temporal thing which is made 
up of the appropriate person stages, various stages of various per- 
sons. An income group is just as concrete as a river or person, 
and, like a person, it is a summation of person stages. It differs 
from a person merely in that the person stages which go together 
to make up an income group are another assortment than those 
which go together to make up a person. Income groups are related 
to persons much as waters are related to rivers; for it will be re- 
called that the momentary object a was part (spatio-temporally) 
both of a river and of a water, while b was a part of the same river 
but not of the same water, and c was a part of the same water but 
not of the same river. Up to now, therefore, the distinction be- 
tween spatio-temporal integration and conceptual integration ap- 
pears idle; all is spatio-temporal integration. 




















Now let me switch to a more artificial example. Suppose our 
subject-matter consists of the visibly outlined convex regions, 
small and large, in this figure. There are 33 such regions. Sup- 
pose further that we undertake a discourse relatively to which 
any geometrically similar regions are interchangeable. Then our 
maxim of identification of indiscernibles directs us for purposes 
of this discourse to speak not of similarity but of identity; to say 
not that x and y are similar but that 2 = y, thus reconstruing the 
objects x and y as no longer regions but shapes. The subject- 
matter then shrinks in multiplicity from 33 to 5: the isosceles right 
triangle, the square, the two-to-one rectangle, and two forms of 
trapezoid. 

Each of these five is a universal. Now just as we have re- 
construed the color ‘‘red’’ as the total spatio-temporal thing made 
up of all the red things, so suppose we construe the shape square 
as the total region made up by pooling all the five square regions. 
Suppose also we construe the shape isosceles right triangle as the 
total region made up by pooling all the 16 triangular regions. 
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Similarly suppose we construe the shape two-to-one rectangle as 
the total region made up by pooling the four two-to-one rectangular 
regions; and similarly for the two trapezoidal shapes. Clearly 
this leads to trouble, for our five shapes then all reduce to one, 
the total region. Pooling all the triangular regions gives simply 
the total square region; pooling all the square regions gives the 
same; and similarly for the other three shapes. We should end 
up, intolerably, by concluding identity among the five shapes. 

So the theory of universals as concrete, which happened to work 
for red, breaks down in general.? We can imagine that universals 
in general, as entities, insinuated themselves into our ontology in 
the following way. First we formed the habit of introducing spatio- 
temporally extended concrete things, according to the pattern con- 
sidered earlier. Red entered with Cayster and the others as a 
concrete thing. Finally triangle, square, and other universals 
were swept in on a faulty analogy with red and its ilk. 

Purely as philosophical sport, without supposing there to be 
any serious psychological or anthropological import in our reflec- 
tions, let us now go back to Hume’s theory of external objects and 
carry it a step further. Momentary impressions, according to 
Hume, are wrongly identified with one another on the basis of 
resemblance. Then, to resolve the paradox of identity among 
temporally disparate entities, we invent time-consuming objects 
as objects of the identity. Spatial spread, beyond what is given 
momentarily in an impression, may be supposed introduced in 
similar fashion. The entity ‘‘red,’’ call it a universal or a wide- 
spread particular as you please, may be viewed as entering by 
the same process (though we are now beyond Hume). Momentary 
localized red impressions are identified one with another, and, then 
a single entity ‘‘red’’ is appealed to as vehicle of these otherwise 
untenable identities. Similarly for the entity square, and. the 
entity triangle. Square impressions are identified with one an- 
other, and then the single entity square is imported as vehicle for 
the identity ; and correspondingly for triangle. 

So far, no difference is noted between the introduction of par- 
ticulars and universals. But in retrospect we have to recognize 
a difference. If square and triangle were related to the original 
square and triangular particulars in the way in which concrete 
objects are related to their momentary stages and spatial frag- 
ments, then square and triangle would turn out to be identical 
with each other—as lately observed in terms of our artificial little 
universe of regions. 


8 For a closer examination of this point see Nelson Goodman’s Sexthooning 
book, The Structure of Appearance. 
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Therefore we come to recognize two different types of associa- 
tion: that of concrete parts in a concrete whole, and that of con- 
erete instances in an abstract universal. We come to recognize a 
divergence between two senses of ‘‘is’’: ‘‘This is the Cayster’’ 
versus ‘‘This is square.”’ 

IV 


Interrupting this speculative psychology, let us return to our 
analysis of ostension of spatio-temporally extended objects, and see 
how it differs from what may be called the ostension of irreducible 
universals such as square and triangle. In ostensively explaining 
the Cayster we point to a, b, and other stages, and say each time 
‘‘This is the Cayster,’’ identity of indicated object being under- 
stood from each occasion to the next. In ostensively explaining 
‘‘square,’’ on the other hand, we point to various particulars and 
say each time ‘‘This is square,’’ without imputing identity of in- 
dicated object from one occasion to the next. These various latter 
pointings give our listener the basis for a reasonable induction as 
to what we might in general be willing to point out as square, just 
as our various former pointings gave him the basis for a reason- 
able induction as to what we might willingly point to as the Cayster. 
The difference in the two cases is merely that in the one case an 
identical indicated object is supposed, and in the other case not. 
In the second case what is supposed to be identical from pointing 
to pointing is not the indicated object, but, at best, an attribute 
squareness which is shared by the indicated objects. 

Actually there is no need, up to this point, to suppose such 
entities as attributes at all in our ostensive clarification of ‘‘square.’’ 
We are clarifying, by our various pointings, our use of the words 
‘*is square’’; but neither is an object squareness supposed as object 
pointed to, nor need it be supposed available as reference of the 
word ‘‘square.’’ No more need be demanded, in explication of 
‘‘is square’’ or any other phrase, than that our listener learn when 
to expect us to apply it to an object and when not; there is no 
need for the phrase itself to be a name in turn of a separate object 
of any kind. 

These contrasts, then, have emerged between general terms and 
singular terms. First, the ostensions which introduce a general 
term differ from those which introduce a singular term in that the 
former do not impute identity of indicated object between occa- 
sions of pointing. Second, the general term does not, or need not, 
purport to be a name in turn of a separate entity of any sort, 
whereas the singular term does. . 

These two observations are not independent of each other. The 
accessibility of a term to identity contexts was urged by Frege 
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(op. cit.) as the standard by which to judge whether that term is 
being used as a name. Whether or not a term is being used as 
naming an entity is to be decided, in any given context, by whether 
or not the term is viewed as subject in that context to the algorithm 
of identity: the law of putting equals for equals.* 

It is not to be supposed that this doctrine of Frege’s is con- 
nected with a repudiation of abstract entities. On the contrary, 
we remain free to admit names of abstract entities; and, according 
to Frege’s criterion, such admission will consist precisely in ad- 
mitting abstract terms to identity contexts subject to the regular 
laws of identity. Frege himself, incidentally, was rather a Pla- 
tonist in his own philosophy. 

It is clearest, I think, to view this step of hypostasis of abstract 
entities as an additional step which follows after the introduction 
of the corresponding general terms. First we may suppose the 
idiom ‘‘This is square,’’ or ‘‘x is square,’’ introduced—perhaps by 
ostension as previously considered, or perhaps by other channels, 
such as the usual geometrical definition in terms of prior general 
terms. Then as a separate step we derive the attribute squareness, 
or what comes to much the same thing, the class of squares. A new 
fundamental operator ‘‘class of,’’ or ‘‘-ness,’’ is appealed to in this 
step. . 

I attach much importance to the traditional distinction between 
general terms and abstract singular terms, ‘‘square’’ versus 
‘*squareness,’’ because of the ontological point: use of the general 
term does not of itself commit us to the admission of a correspond- 
ing abstract entity into our ontology; on the other hand the use 
of an abstract singular term, subject to the standard behavior of 
singular terms such as the law of putting equals for equals, flatly 
commits us to an abstract entity named by the term. 

It is readily conceivable that it was precisely because of failure 
to observe this distinction that abstract entities gained their hold 
upon our imaginations in the first place. Ostensive explanation 
of general terms such as ‘‘square’’ is, we have seen, much like that 
of concrete singular terms such as ‘‘Cayster,’’ and indeed there 
are cases such as ‘‘red’’ where no difference need be made at all. 
Hence the natural tendency not only to introduce general terms 
along with singular ones, but to treat them on a par as names each 
of a single entity. This tendency is no doubt encouraged by the 
fact that it is often convenient for purely syntactical reasons, rea- 
sons, e.g., of word order or cross-reference, to handle a general 
term like a proper name. 


For another criterion to the same purpose see my ‘‘Designation and 
Existence,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XXXVI (1939), pp. 701-709. 
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The conceptual scheme in which we grew up is an eclectic 
heritage, and the forces which conditioned its evolution from the 
days of Java man onward ® are a matter of conjecture. Expres- 
sions for physical objects must have occupied a focal position from 
the earliest linguistic periods, because such objects provided rela- 
tively fixed points of reference for language as a social develop- 
ment. General terms also must have appeared at an early stage, be- 
cause similar stimuli tend psychologically to induce similar re- 
sponses; similar objects tend to be called by the same word. We 
have. seen, indeed, that the ostensive acquisition of a concrete 
general term proceeds in much the same way as that of a concrete 
singular term. The adoption of abstract singular terms, carrying 
with it the positing of abstract entities, is a further step and a 
philosophically revolutionary one; yet we have seen how this step 
in turn could have been made without conscious invention. 

There is every reason to rejoice that general terms are with us, 
whatever the cause. Clearly language would be impossible with- 
out them, and thought would come to very little. On the admission 
of abstract entities, however, as named by abstract singular terms, 
there is room for divergent value judgments. For clarity it is 
important in any case to recognize in their introduction an ad- 
ditional operator, ‘‘class of’’ or ‘‘-ness.’’ Perhaps, as just now 
suggested, it was failure to appreciate the intrusion of such an 
additional unexplained operator that engendered belief in abstract 
entities. But this genetic point is independent of the question 
whether abstract entities, once with us, are not a good thing from 
the point of view of conceptual convenience after all—happy ac- 
cident though their adoption may have been. 

Anyway, once abstract entities are admitted, our conceptual 
mechanism goes on and generates an unending hierarchy of further 
abstractions as a matter of course. For, it must be noted to begin 
with that the ostensive processes which we have been studying are 
not the only way of introducing terms, singular or general. Most 
of us will agree that such introduction is fundamental; but once 
a fund of ostensively acquired terms is at hand there is no difficulty 
in explaining additional terms discursively, through paraphrase 
into complexes of the terms already at hand. Now discursive ex- 
planation, unlike ostension, is just as available for defining new 

5 The unrefined and sluggish mind 

Of homo javanensis 


Could only treat of things concrete 
And present to the senses. 
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general terms applicable to abstract entities, e.g., ‘‘shape’’ or 
‘‘godlogical species,’’ as for defining general terms applicable to 
concrete entities. Applying then the operator ‘‘-ness’’ or ‘‘class 
of’’ to such abstract general terms, we get second-level abstract 
singular terms, purporting to name such entities as the attribute 
of being a shape or zodlogical species, or the class of all shapes or 
zoological species. The same procedure can be repeated for the 
next level, and so on, theoretically without end. It is in these 
higher levels that mathematical entities such as numbers, functions 
of numbers, etc., find their place, according to the analyses of the 
foundations of mathematics which have been usual from Frege 
onward through Whitehead and Russell. 

The fundamental-seeming philosophical question, How much of 
our science is merely contributed by language and how much is a 
genuine reflection of reality? is perhaps a spurious question which 
itself arises wholly from a certain particular type of language. 
Certainly we are in a predicament if we try to answer the question ; 
for to answer the question we must talk about the world as well 
as about language, and to talk about the world we must already im- 
pose upon the world some conreptual scheme peculiar to our own 
special language. 

Yet we must not leap to the fatalistic conclusion that we are 
stuck with the conceptual scheme that we grew up in. We can 
change it bit by bit, plank by plank, though meanwhile there is 
nothing to carry us along but the evolving conceptual scheme it- 
self. The philosopher’s task was well compared by Neurath to 
that of a mariner who must rebuild his ship on the open sea. 

We can improve our conceptual scheme, our philosophy, bit 
by bit while continuing to depend on it for support; but we can not 
detach ourselves from it and compare it objectively with an un- 
conceptualized reality. Hence it is meaningless, I suggest, to in- 
quire into the absolute correctness of a conceptual scheme as a 
mirror of reality. Our standard for appraising basic changes of 
conceptual scheme must be, not a realistic standard of correspond- 
ence to reality, but a pragmatic standard. Concepts are language, 
and the purpose of concepts and of language is efficacy in com- 
munication and in prediction. Such is the ultimate duty of lan- 
guage, science, and philosophy, and it is in relation to that duty 
that a conceptual scheme has finally to be appraised. 

Elegance, conceptual economy, also enters as an objective. But 
this virtue, engaging though it is, is secondary—sometimes in one 
way and sometimes in another. Elegance can make the difference 
between a psychologically manageable conceptual scheme and one 
that is too unwieldy for our poor minds to cope with effectively. 
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Where this happens, elegance is simply a means to the end of a 
pragmatically acceptable conceptual scheme. But elegance also 
enters as an end in itself—and quite properly so as long as it 
remains secondary in another respect; namely, as long as it is ap- 
pealed to only in choices where the pragmatic standard prescribes 
no contrary decision. Where elegance doesn’t matter, we may 
and shall, as poets, pursue elegance for elegance’s sake. 
W. V. QUINE 


HABVARD UNIVERSITY 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


GODEL AND THE SYNTHETIC A PRIORI: A REJOINDER 


In a previous contribution? it was argued that the Gédel in- 
completeness theorems refute the theory that all a priort truths are 
analytic.. A defender of the analytic theory, Atwell R. Turquette, 
has since published a criticism of that note.? It seems to me that 
the critic has not quite caught the point of my remarks, and so has 
attributed to me views which I do not wish to maintain. To clear 
up any such misunderstandings, it has seemed worth while to re- 
quest space from the editors to point them out. 

(1) Twice within the compass of his brief criticism, Turquette 
wrote that ‘‘it is admitted’’ that the Gédel theorems ‘‘are very 
little concerned’’ with (‘‘. . . are radically different from .. .’’) 
‘*. , . issues in the history of philosophy .. .’’* Twice: ‘‘it is 
admitted.’’ But by whom? Certainly the article being criticized 
contains no such admissions! The Gdédel formulas express proposi- 
tions of pure mathematics, and it is precisely the propositions of 
pure mathematics that have been central in discussions of the a 
priort from Plato through Kant to the present day. Turquette’s 
reference to Kant (footnote 6) is curious, because in Kant’s philos- 
ophy the paradigms of synthetic a priori truths are the propositions 
of pure mathematics. (Of course agreement with Kant that there 
is a synthetic a priori does not commit one to accepting Kant’s ex- 
planation of how we come to know it.) 

(2) In his criticism, Turquette seems not to be entirely clear 
about what was claimed in the original article. He wrote: ‘‘.. . 
it is difficult to imagine just what kind of philosophical edifice 

1 “Modern Logic and the Synthetic A Priori,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XVLI 
(1949), pp. 243-245. 


2‘¢Qddel and the Synthetic A Priori,’’ Ibid., Vol. XLVII (1950), pp. 
125-129. 


8 Turquette, op. cit., p. 125, and again on p. 126. 
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could be erected upon the foundation of a Godel synthetic a priors 
truth’’ (p. 125). But there is no intention of seeking to erect a 
philosophical edifice upon a particular Godel sentence such as Wid 
by deducing philosophical conclusions from it as a premise. The 
philosophical consequences do not flow from Wid, but from the fact 
that there are such statements as Gédel’s which are a priori true 
but not analytic. The Gédel sentences were not our premises, but 
rather the fact that they have the properties which they have been 
proved to have. 

(3) Gédel’s first theorem showed the existence of a well formed 
formula F which is neither provable nor disprovable in the system 
of logic considered. Turquette stresses the point that there may 
be other logics in which either F is'provable or ~F is provable, 
(pp. 127-128) and this is certainly true of the Godel formula under 
discussion. Of course it is clear that in that other logic there will 
be other formulas not decidable in it, and so on. In any logic or 
language which is consistent and reasonably adequate to the 
formulation of mathematics, there will be statements which are 
@ priori true but not analytic. So what Turquette points out is 
quite true, but he has not shown it to be relevant to the point at 
issue. 

At any event, we are not absolutely required to shift our ground 
in this way, from one suitable or constructive language to another. 
For in an extension of the incompleteness results, §. C. Kleene has 
devised a proposition which ‘‘. . . is true classically, but not con- 
structively provable . . .’’? and remarked of it ‘‘. . . that we have 
here a fixed unprovable proposition for all constructive methods of 
reasoning, whereas in the preceding incompleteness theorems we 
had only an infinite class of propositions, some of which must be 
unprovable in a given theory.’?* Hence Turquette’s observation, 
which is true of the Godel result, but not relevant to the matter 
at hand, is not even true of the more general Kleene result. 

(4) Unwilling to admit a synthetic a priori, Turquette seems 
driven to the view that asserting the consistency of a set of postu- 
lates is (or ‘‘begins to look more like’’) an empirical truth rather 
than an a priori one, and he quotes approvingly a remark of the 
pseudonymous N. Bourbaki to this effect (p. 127). But he might 
equally well have quoted John Stuart Mill, who regarded all 
mathematical truths as empirical and inductive. For by the Gédel 
correspondence between systems of logic and the arithmetic of 
integers, Gédel’s undecidable formula is a statement of pure math- 

4‘*Recursive Predicates and Quantifiers,’’ Transactions of the American 


Mathematical Society, Vol. 53 (1943), pp. 41-73. See especially Theorem X, 
p. 70. 
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ematics, and is no more nor any less empirical than the equation 
“7 +.5=12.’’ To claim that the truths of logic and mathematics 
are empirical seems to be a stroke of desperation, for that thesis, 
long dead and decently buried, should be allowed to rest in peace.® 

(5) Turquette suggests an alternative conclusion to be drawn 
from the Godel results: 


It is not unreasonable to believe that statements like Wid or ~Wid are but 
instances of well formed formulas (grammatically correct formulas) which 
are nonsensical otherwise. Hence, it may be more reasonable to assign no 
meaning to Gédel’s undecidable statements than to assign to them the kind 
of meaning which is usually associated with synthetic a priori truth. [P. 129]. 


This is an interesting suggestion, but its adoption would be un- 
fortunate. In the first place, we do understand the Godel state- 
ments. We understand them on both interpretations which the 
arithmetization process provides us. We understand what they 
assert about the provability of logical formulas; and we understand 
what they assert when regarded as arithmetic assertions that every 
integer has a certain arithmetical property (the property of not 
being factorable in certain ways). ‘But in addition to flying in the 
face of the fact that these statements are understood, Turquette’s 
suggestion has very unhappy theoretical implications. 

The essential property of a language or symbolic system which 
distinguishes it from a mere collection of names is that the mean- 
ings of combinations of symbols are determined by the meanings 
of their constituent symbols and their mode of combination. The 
significant and valuable feature of a language is that one who 
knows its vocabulary and its syntax can understand the meanings 
of sentences which he has never encountered before. What Tur- 
quette’s suggestion entails is that: either he must deny that any 
language in which Godel undecidable formulas occur is a language 
in the sense explained above, or he must introduce a new type of 
formation rule to distinguish between well formed formulas which 
make sense and well formed formulas which are ‘‘nonsensical.”’’ 
But both horns of this dilemma are objectionable. To deny that 
Godel and others are investigating languages is to predicate ir- 
relevance and triviality of the bulk of contemporary logical re- 
search. On the other hand, a new formation rule of the type in- 
dicated would inevitably have to depend upon the rules of inference 
in such a way that for a sentence to be well formed and to make 
sense either it or its denial would first have to be proved. That 
such a rule could not be effective (or finitely applicable) follows 

5A good statement of some of the arguments which refute the view is to 


be found in Ernest Nagel’s ‘‘Logic Without Ontology,’’ in Naturalism and 
the Human Spirit, edited by Y. H. Krikorian, Columbia University Press, 1944. 
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from the proved unsolvability of the decision problem. And it 
would seem to be a great inconvenience not to know the meaning 
(or even the meaningfulness!) of a statement until its truth or 
falsity has been decided. Turquette’s suggestion is hopelessly un- 
acceptable. And it is motivated, apparently, only by his dislike 
of the term ‘‘synthetic a priori.’’ All of us are amused by M. 
Jourdain’s delight at learning that he had been talking ‘‘prose’’ all 
his life. But how about Turquette’s desolation at learning that he 
has been countenancing synthetic a priori propositions ? 

(6) One other phase of Turquette’s criticism merits attention. 
He wrote: ‘‘In fact, the claim that there are Gédel synthetic a 
priors truths then amounts to nothing more than a restatement in 
misleading philosophical language of some well-established logical 
results’? (p. 126). And after suggesting that we might change 
the interpretation of our symbolism (in such a way as to vitiate the 
Godel result), Turquette says the same thing in stronger language, 
writing: ‘‘These reasons are sufficient to cast serious doubt upon 
the wisdom of associating a highly refined logical language as is 
used in the Gédel theorems with a philosophical language which is 
as richly colored with historical meaning as the phrase ‘synthetic a 
priori’ ’? (p. 128). The import of these remarks is that the ‘‘richly 
colored’’ language in which ‘‘issues in the history of philosophy’’ 
are discussed is so ‘‘misleading’’ as to make unwise—positively 
irreverent !—‘‘associating a highly refined logical language’’ with 
it. Turquette apparently wishes to proscribe the drawing of 
philosophical conclusions from logical results. In a sense this is 
a moral issue, which there is not time to debate at present. But 
it should be pointed out that Gédel himself has considered the im- 
plications of the incompleteness results for the analytic theory of 
the a priori, writing that: ‘‘. . . even the theory of the integers is 
demonstrably non-analytic.’’* It may be claimed in general that 
competent mathematical logicians are not afraid to draw philo- 
sophical consequences from developments in logic. And in par- 
ticular it is true that from the incompleteness theorems associated 
with his name, Godel has himself drawn the conclusion criticized 
so vigorously but mistakenly by Turquette. 

Irvine M. Cori 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


6 Kurt Godel, ‘‘Russell’s Mathematical Logic,’’ The Philosophy of Ber- 
trand Russell, edited by P. A. Schilpp, Library of Living Philosophers, 1944. 
The passage cited occurs on page 150, where the sense of ‘‘analytic’’ explained 
is essentially the same as that of the present paper. There may be some ques- 
tion of the propriety of this sense of the word ‘‘analytic,’’ but it was ex- 
plained clearly in the original article (cf. fn. 1), and in any event was not 
objected to by Turquette. 
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Decadence. A Philosophical Inquiry. C.E.M.Joap. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1949. 480 pp. $4.75. 


Theological and philosophical absolutism have exercized an 
immeasurably greater influence on western moral and social stand- 
ards than the relatively youthful experimental tradition associated 
with science. To say this is—or should be—merely to repeat a 
commonplace. Yet the arguments of the increasing number of 
thoughtful men who are returning to absolutism in the apparent 
conviction that the empirical temper of mind is mainly to blame‘ 
for the moral cynicism and international anarchy that now prevail 
continue to show that desparate Anxiety to Believe which has be- 
come one of the hallmarks of our distracted time. 

The present revival of absolutism and supernaturalism will not, 
of course, surprise anyone acquainted with the historical career 
of absolutism or sensitive to the social stresses that provoke it. 
When men are confronted by problems with which they can not 
cope by means of their ordinary, everyday methods, it is certainly 
understandable that they should seek a higher Reason and dream of 
a total release from their troubles. The expression of such experi- 
ence or the projection of such hopes are, in themselves, innocent. 
Though they may be symptoms of the incapacity to deal concretely 
with specific problems, they may also be more than that: they may 
be lyric in impulse, and civilizing in outcome, enlarging and dis- 
ciplining the feelings from which they arise. 

It is a very different thing, however, when the expression of this 
human situation is mistaken for a description of the ineluctable 

‘nature of things. Philosophies which express the desire to have 
the world all our way are no longer innocently lyric when they are 
presented as the solution to concrete problems. And when they 
deck themselves out as the representatives of ‘‘Reason,’’ and accuse 
those who disagree of arrogance about the place of man in the 
universe, they are also systematically obscurantist. 

The present book by Professor Joad seems to me to be an 
especially instructive instance of this systematic obscurantism 
which is now becoming so fashionable in and out of philosophical 
circles. And because his ideas are so typical on one crucial issue 
in particular they are worth paying some attention to. With much 
of Mr. Joad’s mournful commentary on the present state of 
civilization, most sensitive men today would be disposed to agree. 
And they would be so disposed even if they did not share Mr. 
Joad’s absolutist metaphysics and supernatural theology. What 
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is interesting about his position is his conviction that anyone who 
disagrees with him on metaphysics but agrees with him on specific 
issues is somehow illogical and confused. This question of the 
relationship of metaphysics and theology to values is the central 
point I propose to discuss. For, even though I disagree with Mr. 
Joad’s metaphysics, I can not help but feel that it is a bit un- 
friendly of him not to let me agree with him on anything else. 

Mr. Joad tells us that we are ‘‘decadent’’ and he defines ‘‘deca- 
dent’’ as committing the fallacy of ‘‘dropping the object.’’ ‘‘Deca- 
dence,’’ he writes, 


is a sign of man’s tendency to misread his position in the universe. ... The 
mis-reading consists in a failure to acknowledge the non-human elements of value 
and deity to which the human is subject. ... I have called these elements 
‘*the object.’? Decadence . . . consists in a refusal to recognize ‘‘ the object.’’ 
[P. 15.] 


This ‘‘decadence’’ is the pervasive quality of modern culture. 
In philosophy we are gripped by an emasculated empiricism and 
skepticism, which denies the independent existence of realities 
apart from the human mind, and which implies that there is no 
genuine distinction between objective and subjective grounds of 
belief. In morals we think that values are a matter of individual 
taste, and that there is no arguing over tastes. In religious mat- 


ters we are prepared to accept a watered-down naturalistic version 
of the ancient, compelling doctrines of Sin, Grace, and Revelation. 

And even in the arts, we are not merely ‘‘decadent,’’ but our 
decadence is rooted in theoretical misconceptions. The prevailing 
fashion in the drama is the naturalistic play, like Chekhov’s, with- 
out plot, theme, or moral perspective. In literature there is the 
adolescent infatuation with experience for its own sake, and the 
systematic refusal to look for the meaning of experience or to 
place some experiences higher in the scale of excellence than others. 
In esthetic and literary criticism, there is the Marxist interest in 
social background, and the Freudian pre-occupation with questions 
of psychological genesis. 

This is decadence. For the questions with which vigorous 
cultures have occupied themselves have been the classic ones— 
the True, the Good, the Beautiful. These are ‘‘object-centered”’ 
questions, unlike the self-centered questions with which our own 
culture is mainly concerned. Vigorous cultures have not been 
interested primarily in the opinions that men have held of the 
world; they have wanted to know which among these opinions were 
true. They have been interested in the structure of the universe, 
and in the principles which that universe provides for making 
distinctions between fact and fancy, good and bad, beauty and 
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the ugly. Our own culture can recover vitality only if it is 
founded on a philosophy which makes such questions intelligible 
and the answers to them possible. And it is the outlines of such 
a philosophy which Professor Joad has sought to provide in his 
book. 

Mr. Joad believes that all these deplorable tendencies to which 
he calls attention are manifestations of a basic empirical philosophy, 
which refuses to recognize ‘‘the object.’? The key to both Mr. 
Joad’s critique of ‘‘empiricism,’’ and the positive philosophy 
which he proposes, lies in grasping the meaning of the term ‘‘ob- 
ject’’ as he employs it. When he uses the term he apparently may 
mean any one of four things: (1) things which exist independently 
of human consciousness; (2) objective, as contrasted with sub- 
jective; (3) moral goals or objectives, which are grounded in more 
than human caprice; (4) the subject—i.e., the theme, plot, or 
moral—of a work of art. 

As one might guess, these diverse uses of the term can become 
somewhat confusing. But it is true that since Mr. Joad uses the 
same word in contexts as different as logic and music, he can 
establish, at least verbally, that both logic and music can be dis- 
cussed in relation to ‘‘the object.’’ The question, however, is 
whether Mr. Joad’s elaborate argument is more than just a play 
on words. And certainly the burden of proof appears to rest on 
Mr. Joad: for he has to go to extreme lengths, for example, to 
prove that even music is imitative of the objects of the real world, 
and is a vehicle by which we gain knowledge of that world. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Joad is convinced that his argument is more 
than merely verbal. His philosophy is intended to show that 
there is a root meaning to the term ‘‘object,’’ which recurs in every 
domain of human activity, and which we can not be indifferent 
to at the risk of intellectual and practical failure. The antecedent 
existence of ‘‘the object’’ is the precondition of knowledge, religion, 
and poetry, and the recognition of ‘‘the object’’ is the prerequisite 
of responsible human behavior. 

In short, Mr. Joad has revived Platonism. It is a thinned-out 
Platonism, with none of the dialectical sensitivity or the dramatic 
paradoxes of the master. But it is Platonism none the less... The 


1‘€(1) There is an immaterial world which is other than the familiar world 
. .. of our senses. ... (2) This world is neither spatial nor temporal... . 
(3) Among the most eminent of the non-temporal, non-spatial realities are 
values. ... (4) The values are manifested in the world of sensory changing 
things and we can, therefore, attain to some knowledge of them even in our 
present condition. ... (5) It is the manifestation of the realm of value in 
the world of everyday life that throughout this book I have called the ‘object’ ’’ 
(p. 422). - 
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Platonic Idea was for Plato at once an ontological entity, a logical 
principle, a moral ideal, and an esthetic archetype. And Mr. Joad’s 
‘‘object’’ serves the same combined purpose, so that he believes 
that a failure to recognize ‘‘the object’’ in any one of its four senses 
logically implies a rejection of the other three as well. He argues 
explicitly, for example, that the same fallacy is present in Virginia 
Woolf’s conception of the novel, the materialism of the Marxists, 
and the empiricism, positivism, and idealism of followers of Hume 
and Kant. So, to deny ‘‘the object’’ appears really to mean the 
denial of the Platonic conception of transcendent Ideas. ‘‘Deca- 
dence’’ becomes simply the rejection of Platonism. 

Now ‘‘decadence’’ is of course one of those fine, rich words 
which ‘each of us can use to his own advantage. Nevertheless, 
it must seem like the intellectual’s fallacy par excellence to argue 
that decadence is caused by philosophic error. Strange as it may 
seem at this late date in history, especially in the history:of philo- 
sophic ideas, Mr. Joad appears seriously to believe, however, that 
the rejection of the Platonic conception of transcendent Ideas 
logically implies and actually stimulates moral and intellectual 
irresponsibility. In support of this belief he offers very little in 
the way of precise argument. Indeed, one would not even guess 
from Mr. Joad’s account that there are many varieties of em- 
piricism, and that the differences among them are sometimes very 
great. ; ; 

So far as I can guess, the basis of Mr. Joad’s charges against 
philosophic empiricism is the so-called ‘‘empiricist theory of mean- 
ing.’’ Now there can be no doubt that those who hold this theory 
would reject Mr. Joad’s ‘‘ontological’’ object as unintelligible, on 
the simple ground that the term ‘‘ontological’’ adds nothing to 
the meaning of the term ‘‘object.’’ But they would certainly not 
deny that in the ordinary sense of the term physical objects exist 
which are independent of human consciousness, nor would they 
deny that there is a real difference between ‘‘objective’’ and ‘‘sub- 
jective’’ grounds of belief. 

What Mr. Joad seems to have done is either to have confused a 
theory of meaning with a theory about existence, or to have as- 
sumed that the former implies the latter. All that could possibly 
justify this is the assumption that if we believe our ideas are mean- 
ingful then there must be something which they mean. And so 
we need the elaborate apparatus of antecedent, eternally subsist- 
ing, Ideas or ‘‘objects.’’ This is a familiar notion in philosophy, 
and its inherent difficulties are familiar to most beginning students 
of philosophy. For instance, the notion that the prerequisite for 
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the meaningfulness of ideas is that there be something antecedent 
which they mean has a paradoxical consequence: either all false 
ideas are meaningless, or there are no really false ideas. On 
frequent occasions, Plato himself seems to have been aware of such 
difficulties, but Mr. Joad’s faithfulness to his master breaks down 
at this point. 

Mr. Joad’s major complaints about empiricism, however, have 
to do with its position on moral issues, and it is here that he makes 
his strongest claim that Platonism makes an observable and im- 
portant difference. Professor Joad rightly holds that empiricism 
in philosophy relates moral ideals to human interests and attitudes. 
He seems to feel that this relativistic view of Yalues removes all 
adequate grounds for moral evaluation. He offers three major 
arguments in support of this allegation. 

The first is that relativism implies the anarchical conclusion 
that ‘‘all human experience is a good, simply because it is experi- 
ence.’” Though this wholesale charge has become increasingly 
popular, it is really an amazing thing for a professional philosopher 
to say, for one would expect him to be at least on speaking terms 
with the devastating criticisms which empirical philosophers have 
made of this romantic, nineteenth-century motion. Certainly, 
even if one measures good in terms of human experience, one of 
the things which anyone not impervious to experience might learn 
is that not all of it is equally worthwhile. Once again, Professor 
Joad has confused two things—a general theory of valuation with 
a specific set of moral values. Relativism merely tells us that we 
must consult human attitudes in order to justify statements about 
what is good. But it does not tell us which attitudes are to be 
taken as primary, or that all interests are on a par. 

Professor Joad’s second argument, however, is that the con- 
sistent empiricist can not hold that any distinction between in- 
terests or experiences has a rational foundation. It can be only 
a matter of taste, because it can not appeal to anything external 
to the interests which are being appraised. Unfortunately, Pro- 
fessor Joad here lumps .all empirical philosophies together, and 
pays no attention to the many recent, highly refined discussions of’ 
value by such empiricists as C. I. Lewis and Charles Stevenson. 
Nevertheless, in the general terms in which the charge is couched, 
a response is possible. The relativist may make moral values rela- 
tive to human interest, but he also recognizes that human interests 
are natural events. Their occurrence is governed by ascertainable 
laws, and their satisfaction depends on environing conditions, in- 
eluding conditions beyond human control. If to recognize ‘‘the 
object’’ is to recognize that values have sources and conditions that 
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do not depend on the human will, then there is certainly nothing in 
relativism which prevents recognition of ‘‘the object.’’ Indeed, 
the main bent of modern philosophic empiricism has been to provide 
an organon by which ideals may be pursued with sober regard for 
their existence in a world of facts that remain stubbornly unmoved 
by our desires. 

Mr. Joad’s third complaint about relativism is a variant of his 
second. He is unhappy about relativism because it provides no 
way of assessing the worth of human interests ‘‘as a whole.’’. I do 
not quite understand what this would mean, unless Mr. Joad is 
thinking of the attitude of some non-human being in terms of 
which the strivings of humanity might be appraised. I take it 
that the ‘‘judgement’’ which animals pass on human affairs is also 
a partial and prejudiced thing, so I assume that Mr. Joad is think- 
ing of the attitude of some superhuman being in terms of which 
the total human picture might be appraised. But I do not know 
why we are logically bound to be interested in such a superhuman 
attitude; and I certainly do not know how, apart from some un- 
arguable revelation, Mr. Joad or anyone else can claim to speak 
on its behalf. 

Actually, when it comes right down to discussing how we make 
our decisions, Mr. Joad’s appeal to a ‘‘higher’’ realm does not seem 
to leave him in a better situation than that of the rest of us. He 
writes: ‘‘Questions of value are not in the last resort susceptible 
of settlement by argument. Argument is reason’s sphere... . 
But . . . the decision itself is the work of insight. Either we see 
the things to be valuable and the way of life right, or we do not. 
If we do not, then there is no more to be said, except perhaps that 
we lack that insight into the nature of good which is proper to 
human beings’’ (pp. 25-26). Well, some men more modestly call 
this ‘‘insight’’ taste or sensibility. I can not resist quoting a 
familiar jingle: 


The sailors ride in a motorboat 

The admiral rides in a barge 

It don’t go a single bit faster 

But it makes the old feller feel large. 


Mr. Joad’s preference for the term ‘‘insight’’ is, I think, an 
illuminating and representative example of his arguments for 
absolutism. The unhappy truth seems to be that Mr. Joad, like 
most of his fellows among contemporary absolutists, is really a 
kind of broken-down pragmatist, who would be rejected by prac- 
tically all the philosophers who bear that name. He is not moved 
to adopt his position because of its logical consequences; he is 
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concerned with its psychological impact. He is convinced, as he 
repeats again and again, that men are better ‘‘disposed’’ to act 
morally when they are convinced of the existence of transcendent 
objects,and a supernatural god. Perhaps this is so, though I can 
not imagine what Mr. Joad’s evidence for this unargued assump- 
tion could possibly be. But in any case, it is simply obscurantist 
for Mr. Joad to charge those who disagree with him with putting 
questions of expediency in place of the question of truth. 

It is worse than that when Mr. Joad accuses empiricism of an 
arrogant mis-reading of man’s place in nature. For he argues, 
in connection with supernatural religion, that even on naturalistic 
premises we are ‘‘entitled to look upon mind as a reflection or 
register of the outside world.’’ And this means more to Mr. Joad 
than that the outside world causes ‘‘the needs and wishes’’ of the 
mind. It also suggests that the world must be such that it satisfies 
these needs. Thus, if a belief in God is ‘‘a need of the mind,’’ 
caused by the situation in which man finds himself, must not this 
situation also be such as to ‘‘fulfill and satisfy’’ this need? Of 
course, Mr. Joad offers this neo-ontological argument as only a 
tentative proposal, but it nevertheless suggests the extremities to 
which he has been reduced. We begin with the pronouncement that 
relativism is too near-sighted to look through the screen of human 
experience to the cosmic horizons that lie beyond. And we end 
with the insistence that the world is just what we human beings 
would like it to be. As an humble relativist, this strikes me as 
arrogance, precisely the kind of arrogance Mr. Joad wants to 
eliminate from modern thought. 

Mr. Joad has written with obvious high purpose, and there is 
undoubtedly much in his book that is amiable, witty, and per- 
ceptive. I have not dwelt on Mr. Joad’s virtues because I am in 
thorough agreement with him on the fundamental point that the 
truth or falsity of a position is the most serious question about it. 
Mr. Joad’s position seems to me both false and confusing. Indeed, 
on one important issue, I think he has made his small contribution 
to strengthening the very cynicism he so much deplores. He has 
insisted that absolutism is the only possible alternative to the rule 
of mere caprice, and this is an assumption which many in his 
audience will undoubtedly share with him. I rather doubt that 
Mr. Joad will convince many of them of the validity of his positive 
proposals. And so he may leave them convinced that irresponsi- 
bility, which is the only other alternative he contemplates, is in 
fact the only defensible one. 


CHARLES FRANKEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Philosophy of Nature. Moritz Scuuick. Translated by Amethe 
von Zeppelin. Edited by Walter MHollitscher and Josef 
Rauscher. New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. xi+ 136 
pp. $3.00. 


This volume is made up for the most part of a manuscript 
found after Schlick’s death, which was used as the basis for some of 
his lectures in the-early 1930’s. Supplementary material obtained 
from lecture notes and some of Schlick’s writing has been added 
by the editors to fill out the manuscript. 

The topics of discussion are mainly concerned with the philos- 
ophy of physics: the distinction between macrocosm and microcosm, 
description and explanation, the notion of theory, of causality, of 
statistical investigation, and a critique of conventionalism in phys- 
ics. There are a few brief remarks (gleaned from lecture notes) 
on life, and the mechanism-vitalism dispute. 

Unfortunately, much of the material is far too sketchy to provide 
either constructive suggestions or an insight into Schlick’s think- 
ing. For example, in the critique of conventionalism one feels 
acutely the lack of any intensive treatment of the notion of a con- 
vention; there is an implicit equating of conventionalism with the 
theory that all natural laws are tautologies. The criticisms are too 
brief and the remarks throw very little light on the nature of the 
problem which conventionalism tries to solve. Similarly, we are 
told that it is a very difficult problem to say what life is, and at 
the present time the distinction between organic and inorganic can 
not be stated (p. 76). Such analyses can at best only serve to 
remind a Schlick student of more extended treatments, but certainly 
they are of no assistance to the development of philosophy of science. 

The most interesting and helpful section of the book is an ap- 
pendix on the history of the idea of atomic images of nature. This 
section is recommended as an excellent reading assignment for the 
student of philosophy of science. 

C. W. C. 


Mysticism in Religion. W. R. Ince. London: Hutchinson’s Uni- 
versity Library. 1949. 168 pp. 12/6. 


In this book the Rev. W. R. Inge, formerly Dean of St. Paul’s 
and well known among philosophers for his two volumes on Plotinus, 
presents the case for mysticism as a source of knowledge. To Dean 
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Inge mysticism as a body of growing and tentative insights is op- 
posed to the absolutisms based on the claims of an infallible church 
or an infallible book. Moreover, mysticism, far from being anti- 
intellectualistic, is rather the crown of rational endeavor and op- 
posed only to ‘‘rationalistic humanism’’ which denies an objective 
content to the mystic vision. Though Dean Inge somewhat accents 
individual inspiration, his opposition to the various traditional 
claims of authority is itself largely based on the tradition of Pla- 
tonism. This makes him hospitable to the teachings not only of the 
Christian mystics, but to those of pagan mystics, from Greece to 
India, as well. Dean Inge rejects the Jamesian approach to mys- 
ticism via the examination of abnormal psychological states. These 
to him belong in the realm of psychopathology. It is the more 
subtle experiences, like the Quakers’ inner light, that to him are 
characteristic of genuine mysticism. True mystics, moreover, are 
not ‘‘escapists,’’ but will seek to have their insights bear fruits in 
the life of the community, freeing human activity from entangle- 
ment in more accidental goals. 

To Dean Inge the language of myth and symbol is justified be- 
cause ‘‘we have convictions which cannot be rationalized,’’ and 
‘‘it is part of knowledge to recognize its own limits.’’ After San- 
tayana’s Reason in Religion there can be no quarrel with any thesis 
asserting the experiential and moral significance of religious myth. 
But this reviewer wishes that Dean Inge had attempted to work 
out more fully (beyond the rejection of ‘‘ pathological’’ experiences) 
eriteria of validity to determine which among the diverse ‘‘convic- 
tions which cannot be rationalized’’ are to be trusted, and that he 
had made more clear just which aspects of existence the mystic 
experience discloses. Nevertheless, readers who are interested in 
a defense of mysticism in terms of Neoplatonic rationalism will turn 
to the book with profit. 


JOSEPH Katz 
Vassarz COLLEGE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Mountain-Plains Philo- 
sophical Conference was held October 13 and 14, 1950, at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. The program centered in the topic ‘‘Philo- 
sophical Alternatives.’’ The four alternatives considered, with 
their expositors and critics, were ‘‘Existentialism,’’ William J. 
Bernhardt and Richard Bender; ‘‘Marxism,’’ Joseph Cohen and 
James L. Jarrett; ‘‘Logical Positivism,’’ Thomas D. Storer and 
Archie J. Bahm; ‘‘Neo-Thomism,’’ C. L. Bonnett and Lisle Hos- 
ford. 

The officers for the year 1950-1951 were elected as follows: 
President, Sterling McMurrin; Secretary, Archie J. Bahm; and 
Charles H. Patterson, Edward Machle, and Margaret Dengler. 





The Indian Philosophical Congress will hold its Silver Jubilee 
Session in the third week of December, 1950, at Calcutta Uni. 
versity. Professor N. A. Nikam, 28 3rd Cross Road, Basavangudu, 
Bangalore City, India, is one of the secretaries in charge of pro- 
gram arrangements. The Congress has several sections: History 
of Philosophy, Logic and Metaphysics, Ethics and Social Phi- 
losophy, and Psychology. The Philosophical Quarterly, the official 
organ of the Indian Philosophical Congress, is published by The 
Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner, East Khandesh, India, 
and edited by G. R. Malkami. Annual subscription is two dollars 
in U. S. currency. 

For further information about this Congress and for informa- 
tion concerning oriental philosophy news, the reader is referred to 
Professor Archie J. Bahm, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, who prepares and circulates an Oriental Philosophy 
Newsletter. 
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